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New York, APRIL 26, 1913 


No. 24 


In THE CLassicAL WEEKLY 6.145 I to a 
demonstration of the Direct Method at Harrisburg, 
some months back, by a teacher whose name I had 
overlooked. This teacher was Miss M. Katharine 
McNiff of The Harrisburg High School. Miss Mc- 
Niff writes that the class which she used in the 
demonstration consisted of 24 boys and girls who had 
been studying Latin by the Direct Method ten 
weeks. After a short review she developed the 
story of Little Red Riding-Hood, and then gave to 
each pupil a copy of the story to be translated for 
the subsequent lesson. As there is comparatively 
little material of this kind at present available, this 
version is given here for such use as other teachers 
may desire to make of it. 


Erat puella aliquando cui nomen erat Red Riding- 
Hood. Aviam Seaton care amabat et ad domum 
aviae saepe ambulabat. Mater puellae dixit, “O cara 
mea, avia tua est aegra (ex capite laborat) ; porta 
ad aviam hanc sportulam in qua sunt lac, ova, panis, 
crustulum”. ‘Puella respondit, “Gratias tibi ago, 
mater mea, ego ibo”: tum ex loco per herbam celeri- 
ter currebat. Sol splendissime lucebat; nullae nubes 
erant in caelo; caelum serenum erat. Apes mel ex 
floribus colligebant; aves dulce canebant; agni cum 
matribus in agris iucunde ludebant. Puella saliebat 
et ludebat; tum lupum deformem videbat qui dixit, 
pe puella arva! quo exis?” “Salve tu quoque ! 

Quis es tu? Ego adeo domum aviae meae quae est 
aegra”. Puella timebat et celeriter dixit “Vale! vale! 
ego ad domum aviae maturo”. 

Lupus trans silvas currebat et primus ad domum 
aviae pervenit. Aviam interfecit et edit; vestimenta 
sua induit ; in lectulum saluit ; dormiebat ‘et stertebat. 

Puella in herba ludebat et sub arbore dormiebat, 
tum surrexit et celeriter currit, sed sera venit. Per 
scalas ascendebat, aviam suam videbat, vehemen- 
tissime timebat. 

“O avia! quam magni sunt tibi oculi!” “Magni— 
ut te videant, cara mea!” “O avia! quam fortia 
sunt tibi bracchia!” “Fortia—ut te amplectantur, 
cara mea!” “O avia! quam magnae sunt tibi aures!” 
“Magnae—ut tuam vocem dulcem audiant!” “O 
avia! quam longus est tibit nasus!” “Longus—ut 
flores pulchras olfaciat!” “O avia! quam acres sunt 
tibi dentes!” “Acres—ut te devorem!” ‘‘Subveni! 
subveni”, exclamavit puella. Homines audiverunt, 
celeriter venerunt, lupum occiderunt. 


It is evident that Miss McNiff supplements the 
Direct process with home study, as is almost in- 
evitable according to the present system of educa- 
tion in this country, though there is now a strong 
movement to take complete charge of the pupil’s 


preparation in the school itself and to restrict home- 
work to much narrower limits. Miss McNiff re- 
ports that she has had many visitors from Pennsyl- 
vania and other states since this demonstration. 

Attention is also directed to Professor Ullman’s 
letter on Miss Petty’s demonstration. I imagine 
most teachers will not lay much stress upon the lack 
of knowledge displayed by the pupils at the close 
of their short introductory lesson, but will regard 
Miss Petty as fortunate if the pupils got the idea 
of distinction of gender by termination which Pro- 
fessor Ullman seems to think they did. 

Professor Handschin’s book on The Teaching of 
Modern Languages in the United States, to which 
reference was made on page 157, has just come from 
the Government Printing Office at Washington. It 
contains much that is of great interest to all teachers 
of Classics. 

Professor Bristol has drawn my attention to a 
most interesting experiment conducted in one of 
the High Schools of New York City and reported 
by Professor Strayer in the School Review Mono- 
graphs, No. 3. Two sets of pupils were compared, 
who had been in High School one term, at the time 
the grades were given. Five periods per week in 
English, in mathematics, and in biology were re- 
quired of all pupils. In addition five periods per 
week could be devoted to another subject, Latin, 
German or French. One group contained 708 pupils, 
distributed as follows: Latin, 271, German, 222, 
French, 215. The second group contained 689 pupils 
distributed thus: Latin, 265, German, 222, French, 
202. It thus appears that the various divisions were 
approximately equal. 

The results were not perhaps unexpected by clas- 
sicists, but certainly were a revelation to our distrust- 
ful brethren. 


I 
Comparison of Medians 

Lan- 
Group I English} Math. | Biology] Three | guage 
i" 9a 60.51 | 65.18 | 65.37 | 67.56 | 65.33 
German ..... 64.33 | 60.47 | 63.16 | 63.21 | 60.21 
French... .. 65.15 | 64.54 | 62.08 | 65.51 | 59.89 

Group 2 
Latin ........| 60.76 | 64.88 | 60.75 | 68.18 | 67.95 
German ..... 65.44 | 64.81 | 65.28 | 65.19 | 62.83 
French ...... 69.62 | 63.10 | 60.43 | 64.98 | 63.25 
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That is, the average in the three required subjects 
of those in the Latin section was 67.56; their average 
in Latin was 65.33. 


II 
Percentage of each Group above the Median of each 
Group 
| Latin | Ger- 
Group I | sec. | man |French 


50.0 | 36.0 | 41.0 
64.0 | 50.0 | 52.0 
| 63.0 | 47.0 | 50.0 


67.56 Latin median attained by 
63.21 German ‘ 
64.51 French 


Group 2 
68.18 Latin 50.0 | 42.5 | 42.4 
65.19 German “ ss “|! 57.6 | 50.0 | 48.3 
64.98 French’ “ E “| 57.9 | 52.0 | 50.0 


That is, the Latin average of 67.56 in the three 
subjects other than Latin is attained by 36 per cent 
of the German section and 41 per cent of the French 
section in the same three subjects. 


Percentage of Passing Grades 


Lan- 
Group I English} Math. | ines! Three | guage 
8.7 | 738 | 85.6| 820] 694 
German ..... 72.9 | 66.2 75.7 71.6 | 61.2 
Pramch..« +... 78.6 | 67.4 74.9 | 57.7 
Group 2 
| 90.6 | 71.3 | 89.0| 8361] 76.9 
German ..... | 80.2} 698 | 810 | 77.3.| 71.6 
French ...... | 876] 72.3 | 708 | 71.3 


That is, in the Latin section of group 1, 8.7 per 
cent of English grades, 73.8 of mathematics, 85.6 of 
biology, etc., were 60 or more. 

Other tables are given showing other phases of the 
investigation, which those interested may consult. 
The conclusions drawn are (1) The Latin group 
holds first place in every subject, the German sec- 
ond in biology and the foreign language, the French 
group second in English and mathematics. (2) No 
group does so well in the foreign language as in the 
other subjects. The descending order of excellence 
is Latin, German, French. (3) Difference in grades 
is not due to distribution of teachers. 

Of course, as the investigators say, these investiga- 
tions do not of necessity determine which language 
produces the best pupils, but rather, perhaps, which 
language is chosen by the best pupils in this particu- 
lar school.- On the other hand, as I have repeatedly 
said, Latin is at present very well taught in this city, 
and it does seem that some allowance should be made 
for this. Of course Latin has the reputation of being 
more difficult than the other languages and may thus 
frighten away those who are afraid of hard work. 
But, in any way these results are looked at, we 
classicists must feel a glow of satisfaction that what 
we have always maintained is apparently proven by 
this demonstration. Latin is food for two classes, 


the mentally strong, and the morally strong, that is, 
for those whose minds are naturally called by those 
subjects which test their mettle, and those whose 
wills triumph over obstacles and thus bring a more 
perfect growth to the whole man, 


GL 


SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE RESULTS OF 
THE EXAMINATIONS IN LATIN SET 
BY THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 
FOR 1912' 


At the close of the examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board last June it was agreed 
that each reader should send to the chief reader a 
report embodying his impressions of the merits and 
the defects of the question-papers, the answer-books, 
and the methods of rating these books, and that the 
chief reader should take steps to bring the conclu- 
sions of his colleagues and himself to the attention 
of the schools. The reports were duly made, but 
circumstances prevented for some time the further 
execution of the project. It was, therefore, with 
special pleasure that I received and accepted the 
courteous invitation of your Acting Secretary to pre- 
sent to you a paper on this subject. I recalled the 
fact that your Association had taken the initiative 
in asking for the creation of the Commission on 
College Entrance Requirements in Latin, which ulti- 
mately met at Cleveland in October, 1909. I recalled, 
further, that according to the very interesting statis- 
tical tables of Professor Fiske, published in the 
Educational Review for February, 1912, the propor- 
tion of successful candidates among the boys and the 
girls representing the schools of New England was 
distinctly greater in both the new and the old re- 
quirements in Latin than the general percentage of 
such success for the total number of candidates 
examined by the Board in this subject. I was thus 
warranted in feeling certain, as I do, that you would 
regard sympathetically the reflections which I have 
to lay before you. These reflections do not rest 
upon any basis of statistics, although in a few cases 
I shall be able to give some figures. They represent 
only the impressions of the readers. But these 
impressions were the result of continuous reading for 
a period of eleven days in which, during the six 
hours that were devoted each day to the work, there 
was constant interchange of opinion as to the value 
of answers whose merit was in doubt. To secure 
greater uniformity in the rating the entire com- 
mittee of readers was divided into four groups, and, 
with three exceptions, all the answer-books in each 
subject were read by a single group. The chief 
reader played the part of a balance-wheel and was, 
in somewhat rapid succession, a member of all four 
groups. Thus in all that I may have to say about 
the answer-books in N R 3, 4, and 6, I am expressing, 
in addition to my opinion, the opinions, in each 
case, of seven readers. A group of six was respon- 
sible for all the work under the old requirements. 
The three exceptions were N R 1, 2, and § where in 
each case two groups were involved of thirteen, four- 


4This paper was read at the Eighth Annual Meeting of 
The Classical Association of New England, at Worcester, 
April 12, 1913. 
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teen, and fourteen readers respectively. It will be 
readily understood, however, that the interest of the 
readers was not confined to the particular answer- 
books with which they dealt. There was much dis- 
cussion of the results of all the question-papers out- 
side of working hours, and I feel reasonably sure that 
this paper represents the unanimous or nearly unani- 
mous feeling of the entire committee of twenty- 
eight. 

Let me emphasize at the outset that the new re- 
quirements do not involve any reduction whatever 
in the total amount to be read. On the contrary, the 
Commission felt that the substitution of sight exam- 
jinations in prescribed work would have a tendency to 
increase rather than to reduce the amount which 
would actually be read. But a very notable reduc- 
tion was made in the amount of the prescribed work. 
Caesar was eliminated altogether, Cicero was re- 
duced to 45% of the old requirement, Vergil to 48%, 
if Book 1V should be chosen, or to 52%, if Book VI 
should be preferred. To appreciate fully the extent 
of the reduction, let us note that, whereas the old 
requirements prescribed for the second year the first 
four books of Caesar complete, the new prescribe 
for the third year the Pro Archia, which is equivalent 
to 35% of Book I of Caesar, and the Pro Lege 
Manilia, which is equivalent to 79% of the same 
Book. The two speeches together are thus about 
equivalent to Book I of Caesar increased by 1/7 of 
itself, and are somewhat less in amount than one half 
of the old prescription for the previous year of the 
High School course. When we consider that the 
whole prescription in Cicero, for the third year of 
the study of Latin, is but 36 pages of the standard 
Teubner text of 37 lines to a page, and that, if the 
Aeneid were printed as prose, tne prescription for 
the fourth year would be about 55 or 60 such pages, 
according as Book IV or Book VI were chosen, it 
cannot well be claimed that the amount represent- 
ing this kind of work is too great to be prepared by 
the pupils with care and precision. 

But why should any portion at all of the reading 
be prescribed for examination? Why should not the 
examinations be wholly at sight? Let me answer 
this question by a quotation from the admirable paper 
of Professor Kirtland on The New Latin Require- 
ments which was read before this Association in 
April, 1910, and subsequently published in The Clas- 
sical Journal for June of the same year (5.340-352). 


He said (343-344): 


The Committee of Ten,.which recommended that 
translation at sight should “form a constant and in- 
creasing part of the examination for admission”, de- 
ferred to the views of those who feel that the faithful 
student of small ability should be given an opportun- 
ity to show his thoroughness in tne performance of 
a fixed task. It is important, however, that the 
task be not too heavy, and that it really be done 
thoroughly. It is a benefit, too, if the reading ap- 
pointed for this intensive study is sO precious as to 


justify the effort to make it a xrjya ésdel, Perhaps 
the prevailing entrance requirements satisfy the last 
of these conditions, but it is notorious that the ex- 
aminations manifest, on the whole, a most dis- 
heartening lack of thoroughgoing knowledge of 
anything. A smaller prescription will render it easy 
to exact the clearest and fullest understanding of 
this amount, surely a better thing than the nebulous 
ideas which the colleges now feel obliged to accept 
as evidence of acquaintance with the works pre- 
scribed—better, whether regarded as discipline or as 
acquisition. 

“A smaller prescription will render it easy to exact 
the clearest and fullest understanding of this 
amount”. These words are most pertinent to the 
main object of this paper. The new requirements 
represent a compromise between opposing views. 
There were, alike in the Commission and in the 
country at large, those who believed that ability to 
translate at sight should be the one thing demanded 
of candidates for admission to College. But there 
were those also who believed no less earnestly that 
the attainment of that thoroughness, that most de- 
sirable thoroughness of which Professor Kirtland 
spoke, would be seriously imperilled unless some 
portion of the work were prescribed to gain this par- 
ticular end. The amount actually prescribed is small; 
the end for which it was prescribed is the achieve- 
ment of precision. We readers felt, therefore, that 
we had a right to expect and to demand definite 
excellence in three things: (1) the understanding 
of the thought of the passage, as a sensible and co- 
herent description of persons, things or the course 
of events; (2) the choice of the English words em- 
ployed in the translation and the arrangement of 
the English sentences; (3) the accuracy of the in- 
formation given in the answers to the questions upon 
the subject-matter of the passage. In brief, we 
looked for an exhibition of intelligence, at work 
upon a small area and therefore working under con- 
ditions highly favorable for its display. But the 
Report of the Secretary of the Board for 1912 shows 
that 60% or higher was secured by only 60% of the 
656 candidates in N R 4 who were recommended by 
the schools “on the ground of full and satisfactory 
preparation” and by only 53.4% of the 491 similarly 
recommended candidates in N R 5. In the words of 
one of the readers, 

in carelessness, inexactness, poor English on the 
one hand, and frequent entire misunderstanding of 
the intention of a passage on the other, the transla- 
tion, | should suppose, could not well have been 
worse if passages had been set upon the basis of six 
required orations of Cicero and six books of Vergil, 
nor could the answers to questions on the text have 
shown much more inadequate preparation, 

The mortality in N R 4 and 5 is not due to the sight 
passage. The translation at sight had rather a ten- 
dency to raise the rating of the answer-books, and in 
a noticeable number of instances its rendering was 
far superior to that of the passages from the pre- 
scribed work. In fact, the Board’s statistics for 
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N R 3, in which the translation is wholly at sight, 
are far more encouraging, 72.6% of the 449 recom- 
mended candidates being rated at 60% or higher. 
One serious difficulty lies in the lack of any real 
practical knowledge of forms and their meanings. 
Consider the fact that in N R 1 only 65.1% of 607 
recommended candidates were able to secure 60% 
or higher although the values assigned to the separ- 
ate questions were such that 62% could be obtained 
by correct answers to the questions involving de- 
clension, conjugation and comparison of adjectives 
and adverbs alone. I must frankly say, in passing, 
that the results of the examination in Grammar are 
to me incomprehensible. This ignorance or neglect 
of the values of forms led in N R 5 to such combina- 
tions, by no means infrequent, as these: portas 
prima, ‘the first gates’; arces Tritonia, ‘Tritonian 
citadels’; periuria gentis, ‘the perjured race’; puer 
Iliaca, ‘the Trojan boy’; gente Latinos, ‘the Latin 
race’. Sinet and accipiet were often translated as 
subjunctives. Words were confused with others of 
similar appearance. Thus umida was confused with 
umeros, portas with portus, morere with morare, 
tumulum with tumultum. In one case fumum was 
taken as famam, and undantem fumum was ren- 
dered ‘ungiven fame’, in cheerful disregard, not 
to speak of other points, of the difference between 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Latin negative prefix. 

This last instance brings me to a very grave aspect 
of the failures. Certain translations are not merely 
wrong. In the given context they make nonsense, 
and show that the candidate is translating words 
only and not words as a means of expressing an 
idea or telling a story. Within certain limits a few 
such errors might be attributed to nervousness, but 
last June the readers were struck by the large 
number of answer-books in which in the prescribed 
work the main drift of a passage was misunder- 
stood or in which a whole translation was quite 
incoherent, showing no conception whatever of the 
development of the thought, though most of the 
words were translated correctly and many even of 
the clauses. We could not help thinking that the 
failure of a considerable number of candidates was 
directly chargeable to poor teaching. The two 
speeches of Cicero are intensely human documents. 
The argument for the passage of the bill of Mani- 
lius may easily be brought into relation with modern 
problems, and an important part of it is closely ger- 
mane to recent political discussion in this country. 
The really valuable part of the speech for Archias, 
the praise of poetry and letters as directly service- 
able to the highest interests of the State, is peren- 
nially interesting and indefinitely capable of appli- 
cation to the conditions of national life. The two 
speeches together, in the hands of an alert and well- 
read teacher, provide admirable material for con- 
veying to a class some conception, in terms of 
flesh and blood, of the true greatness of Rome. 


The story of the Aeneid is finely dramatic, and 
Book II and Books I and IV have, as you all know, 
actually been dramatized for school presentation by 
Professor F. J. Miller. May we not venture to say 
with truth that no teaching deserves to be called 
good teaching which does not definitely seek to make 
the pupil visualize the content of each paragraph 
in turn, both in itself and in its relation to the argu- 
ment or action as a whole? In all the prescribed 
work, should not each pupil be induced, cajoled, com- 
pelled, perhaps, to believe that he is for the moment 
Cicero, that he is addressing an audience, that he is 
choosing his words carefully to make his reasoning 
as clear and as cogent to his hearers as possible 
and to persuade them to adopt his views of the facts 
that he presents? Or again, that he is playing the 
part of Aeneas, Venus, Laocoon, Sinon, Dido, An- 
chises, as the case may be, that he is stirred with a 
definite emotion and choosing such words as will 
give it adequate expression? Some such sane and 
tangible understanding of Cicero’s arguments, of 
Vergil’s story is obviously indispensable: else words 
alone are the objects of our study, not words as 
symbols of ideas. The lack of such a sensible and 
concrete understanding, with the errors in trans- 
lation and in the answers to questions on the text 
which were directly due to that lack, was largely 
responsible for the poor showing in N R 4 and 5. 
The total number of candidates in N R 5 was 693. 
A partial count kept by one of the readers gave the 
following results. In 70 answer-books not more 
than 5 points out of a possible 14 were made on the 
translation of the passage set from Book VI. In % 
answer-books not more than 2 points out of a 
possible 8 were made on the questions on the 
text of the alternative passages set from Books IV 
and VI. In the case of the following questions 
the number of answer-books indicated after each 
received no credit at all. On Aen. 2.604-616: “Under 
what circumstances were these words spoken? What 
effect was the vision here described intended to pro- 
duce upon the one who was to see it? Why did the 
speaker think it necessary to say tu... recusa?” 
106. “Why was Juno saevissima to Troy?” 40. 
“What precisely is meant by Gorgone saeva?” 65. 
On Aen. 4.537-547: “Why is Laomedonteae a term 
of reproach?” 46. “Explain the allusion in Sidonia 
urbe”. 44. On Aen. 6.867-877: “Of what recital does 
this passage form a part?” 30. ‘Who is meant by 
hunc?” 50. “Explain the reference in Mavortis’. 
40. “Explain the reference in Campus’. 39. The 
examinations made it only too evident that there is 
sad need of greater emphasis upon the movement and 
the details of the story, the motives animating the 
principal characters, a decent knowledge of myth, 
history and geography. The treatment of scansion 
was far from satisfactory. One reader found only 
12 books in which it was entirely correct. Mortalis | 
hebetat | visus | was a division of frequent occur- 
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rence. In a considerable number of books the 
caesura was placed in the middle of a word. 

In N R 4 the greatest trouble was caused by the 
passage from the Pro Archia. You recall the 
familiar words of the opening sentences: Carus fuit 
Africano superiori noster Ennius, itaque etiam in 
sepulcro Scipionum putatur is esse constitutus ex 
marmore; cuius laudibus certe non solum ipse qui 
laudatur sed etiam populi Romani nomen ornatur. 
In caelum huius proavus Cato tollitur; magnus honos 
populi Romani rebus adiungitur. Let me give you 
some renderings which in their kind were of fre- 
quent occurrence: 

‘Africanus was dear and our Ennius was superior 

and also it is thought that Scipio has been con- 
structed in marble’. ‘Our dear Ennius was among 
the more powerful men in Africa’. ‘Our Ennius was 
superior to Africanus and thus even in the sepulcher 
it is thought that this one had been sculptured from 
the marble of the Scipios’. ‘Our Ennius was dear 
in farthest Africa and in this way even in the temple 
Scipio is thought to be made from marmore’. ‘He 
was beloved even more than our Ennius by Africanus 
and so in his grave he is thought to be a Scipio 
carved in marble’. ‘Cato was tolerant to this man in 
heaven’. ‘Cato worked in his temple’. ‘Cato carried 
on the slaughter of the proavus; the Roman people 
join together for honors these great things’. 
I beg of you to note that these and many other simi- 
lar translations are not merely wrong; they reduce 
Cicero’s argument to nonsense. Ennius was various- 
ly described. He was, for instance, in different 
answer-books, (a) Scipio’s patron and friend; (b) 
a Carthaginian; (c) one of the few poets of the 
time who wrote peaceful poetry, so he had a culti- 
vating influence upon the Roman people; (d) a 
sculptor and through his works has handed down 
the life and characters of the past. In like fashion 
Africanus was (a) a slave boy who rose rapidly in 
the Roman Empire; (b) one of the Roman slaves 
who excited a great revolution among them which 
was put down by Pompey; (c) famous for his 
fight against Pompey at Pharsalia; (d) the brother 
of Hannibal. At the best, the knowledge of the 
candidates did not, as a rule, go beyond this descrip- 
tion: ‘Africanus was a general in the Punic wars 
and he saved the honor of the Roman people by his 
deeds in that war’. And yet, when one considers the 
immense significance of the Second Punic War in 
the history cf Rome and of Western Europe, it is 
surely not unreasonable to expect some more detailed 
acquaintance with a name so famous. 

The results in Composition were somewhat en- 
couraging. 60% or higher was secured by 63.4% of 
the 424 recommended candidates. But the readers 
were struck by the frequency with which knowledge 
of things relatively difficult was combined with ig- 
norance of things relatively elementary. As one of 
them wrote to me: 


In N R 6 there were a considerable number who 
could manage conditions and could write nolite dubi- 


tare quin, but whose pronouns owned no laws of 
agreement and who compelled us to speculate 
whether a verb as written was intended for indica- 
tive or subjunctive. And the forms of posse were 
beyond belief. Out of 118 books 28 failed in the 
conjugation of this verb. The following forms were 
noted. potebamus, poterebar, poterem, potus esset, 
potwissetur, posseret. 

Four disconnected matters deserve longer comment 
than is now possible. (1) The questions on tense 
were, as usual, very poorly answered. The great 
majority of the candidates avoided them altogether. 
Those who did attempt an explanation commonly 
invoked ‘sequence’ or ‘the rule for sequence’ for 
indicatives and infinitives as well as for subjunc- 
tives. The answer often consisted of two words 
only: ‘primary sequence’; ‘secondary sequence’. Very 
rarely was the distinction noted between incomplete 
and completed action. (2) Little attention seems to 
be given to the study of derivation. But is not 
this a useful and thoroughly sound way of getting 
a pupil to associate a new word with one already 
familiar and thus welding his knowledge together? 
Even if the facts were, in themselves, unimportant, 
he should surely gain from his reading some practi- 
cal understanding of the way in which a language 
grows. (3) The treatment of proper names was 
extremely vexatious. Many candidates kept the form 
in which a name appeared on the question-paper, 
and so wrote Pompey in a Latin sentence and Jilyrico, 
Cornifici, Calenum in an English sentence. Others 
carefully changed Glabrio (in an English sentence) 
to Glabrius. In spite of the prominence of Mithri- 
dates in the speech for the Manilian Law, his name 
was at times regarded as plural and it was asserted 
that Lucullus waged war cum Mithridatibus. In the 
passage from the defence of Archias, Rudinum was 
variously rendered ‘of the Rudines’, ‘of Rudina’, ‘of 
the Rudini’, ‘of Rudes’, ‘of Rhodes’, ‘of Rudus’; 
scarcely ever ‘of Rudiae’. (4) Perhaps we must 
frankly admit that our young protegés, like Romeo’s 
love, “read by rote and cannot spell”. Yet it seems 
as if certain words at least which constantly recur 
in class-work might have their due. The serenity of 
the readers was much disturbed by the frequency 
of the following forms: grammer, indicitive, imperi- 
tive, infinative, moad, peanult, acsent, prodisis, ap- 
poddisis, Galls, Ceasar, Trogians. 

I have said almost nothing about the handling of 
the passages to be translated at sight. The results 
last June seemed to call rather for a discussion of 
the failures in the prescribed work. One thing, how- 
ever, should always be borne in mind. The new 
definitions do not mean that the four speeches 
against Catihine or their equivalent and three books 
ot Vergil or their equivalent are to be read in the 
schools at sight. They are to be prepared no less 
carefully than before—but solely with reference to 
the development of the power to read Latin, not that 
the pupil may be trained to pass an examination 
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upon them. There is no better way, no way so good, 
to gain the desired ability. If a pupil does his work 
honestly, the translating of a properly selected pas- 
sage at sight differs in one respect only from the 
preparation of a regular lesson: he uses, instead 
of a vocabulary and some notes, the knowledge 
which he has stored in his head. As one of tne 
readers wrote me, “sight reading is a test of ability 
rather than a means of securing it”. : 

May I express, in closing, my sense of gratitude 
to the readers with whom I have been associated? 
Their loyalty and care are beyond praise. If tie 
candidates were as anxious to acquire and display a 
knowledge of Latin as the readers are concerned to 
give credit for every atom of knowledge that is 
discernible, these reflections would have been roseate 
indeed. 

CotumMBIA UNIversiTy. 


Netson G. McCrea. 


REVIEWS 


A Study of the Sepulchral Inscriptions in Buecheler’s 
Carmina Epigraphica Latina. By Judson Allen 
Tolman, Jr. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press (1910). Pp. ix + 120. 8o cents. 

Taedium Vitae in Roman Sepulcaral Inscriptions. 
By Clara Louise Thompson. Saint Louis, 1911. 
Pp. vii + 53. 

Both these monograpas are interesting and 
profitable studies, which emphasize the human ele- 
ment that appears in Roman epitaphs. Professor 
Tolman’s work is particularly full and elaborate. He 
takes as the basis of his investigation the Carmina 
Epigraphica Latina published by Buecheler (Leipzig, 
1895, 1897) and classifies the instances of every form 
of human feeling manifested in them. The results 
are very useful to the student of sociology and re- 
ligion. An interesting chapter (I: pages 1-17) dis- 
cusses the form and the character of the inscriptions, 
their style and composition. The second chapter 
(18-51) reviews the commonplace expressions found 
in the inscriptions, such as hic situs est, sit tibi 
terra levis, the quiesco formulas (worked out fully 
by Church, Beitrage zur Sprache der Lateinischen 
Grabinschriften, Munchen, 1901), recurrent 
topics, such as premature death, the envy of fate, 
and others. In the next chapter (52-75) the religious 
references are treated, the belief in the gods in 
general as guiding the affairs of men, and in the 
power exerted by fate, so frequently mentioned in 
the inscriptions by the words fata, Parcae, and for- 
tuna. In the succeeding chapter (76-96), one of the 
most interesting, we have brought before us expres- 
sions of consolation, pessimism, and frivolity, and in 
the last chapter (97-120) the inscriptions that show 
a belief in the immortality of the soul. Taroughout 


there are numerous citations from literary sources 
which confirm the sentiments of the inscriptions. 
Although here and there one may not agree with 
Professor Tolman in his tnterpretations, the plan 


of tiie work is well carried out and the wonder is 
that such a study was not made long ago. 

Dr. Thompson’s thesis is a more detailed study of 
one phase of human emotion as revealed by the 
inscriptions, namely, expressions of taedium vitae, 
the weariness of life which welcomes death as a 
release from care and pain. It was temperamental 
merely or was caused by grief for the death of others, 
by worry, toil, anxiety, physical suffering, and old 
age. Literary parallels are frequently cited. These 
pages form interesting reading for one who reflects 
upon the common lot of life and realizes that human 
feeling remains unchanged through the centuries. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. WALTER DENNISON. 


The Wars of Greece and Persia. Selections from 
Herodotus in Attic Greek. Edited by W. D. 
Lowe. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1912). 
Pp. 128. 60 cents. 

These simplified selections from the delightful 
pages of Herodotus offer the beginner in Greek ex- 
cellent material for reading which can be undertaken 
early. The editor has well chosen the imperishable 
tales: of Croesus and Solon, the emerald ring of 
Polycrates, the story of Alemaeon packed with gold- 
dust, the piety of Cleobis and Biton, the folly of 
Xerxes, the ambition of Peisistratus, the glory of 
Marathon, Salamis and Plataea. 

Mr. Lowe has altered the non-Attic constructions 
and forms, while leaving the vocabulary largely un- 
changed, in order to preserve the Herodotean color. 
He strangely retains lonic és. In both vocabulary 
and text he has made the slip of giving mopedw as 
intransitive. The notes are simple and adapted for 
beginners. This accounts for a few dogmatic state- 
ments on disputed matters, of which a serious in- 
stance is that on page 81: “Arion was a Greek lyric 
poet who flourished about 625 B.C.”, etc. This is 
to give too exact information about a_ personality 
regarded as “one and the same with the mythical 
horse, the manifestation of Poseidon” (so Professor 
Smyth), or as “redender Name fir den Preissinger” 
(Crusius), or some other abstraction. On the whole, 
however, it is an excellent little book with which to 
induct beginners into the beauty and wonder of 
Greek literature. 


Vassar COLLEGE. Grace Harriet Macurpy. 


An Elementary Greek Grammar. By E. E. Bryant 
and E. D. Lake, Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press (1912). Pp. 124. 60 cents. 

This small book, arranged by two of the Assistant 
Masters of Charterhouse, is attractive to the eye with 
its good print and paper, and pleasant red binding. 
Its contents should make it useful in the hands of 
a skilled teacher, if employed in connection with 
some easy Greek reading-book. It contains the es- 
sential forms of the Greek language, presented in 
four stages, through which an English boy, beginning 
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Greek at the advanced (!) age of thirteen and a 
quick learner, “should pass effectively in four school 
terms. A slower boy will take two years or longer”. 

I should infer from the Preface that the writers 
teach the whole book before the beginner passes on 
to read Greek authors. Yet this procedure seems 
hardly credible in this generation in which it is a 
platitude to say that the learner must get into the 
language itself at once. In the old days we learned 
the Latin and Greek Grammars by heart before we 
were initiated into Caesar and Xenophon. Some of 
us, even then, read surreptitiously almost from the 
beginning, with a sense of delightful adventuring into 
unknown seas. It is entirely consistent with the 
“practical efficiency and accuracy” desired by the 
writers to begin reading at the start in Greek, in the 
New Testament, or narratives from Xenophon or 
other easy Greek authors. 

The guiding principle of the book is stated as 
the “omission of the unessential”. Yet the perfect 
active subjunctive, optative and imperative of \tw 
and other verbs are given. Professor Sonnenschein, 
to be sure, says that it is easier to learn these forms 
than not to do so (see the articles of Professors 
Harry and Sonnenschein, The Classical Review, 
19.347 ff., 430 ff.). In the list of the usual irregular 
verbs BAdoxw, with its Epic present, tragic future and 
almost poetic second aorist (beloved of Euripides) 
seems a luxury for the beginner. If the two forms 
Baoi#s and Baoe’s (page 14) are to be learned, a 
note stating the chronological difference in use 
should be added. The general arrangement of the 
book is commendable. Of course a good teacher is a 
law unto himself in the matter of following any given 
order. 


Vassar COLLEGE. Grace Harriet Macurpy. 


Thucydides. Book IV. 
Cambridge: at the University Press (1912). 
xx + 448. 

This is the third book of Thucydides edited by 
Mr. Spratt for the Pitt Press Series. It follows the 
same plan as its predecessors (III and VI). There is 
a short Introduction (10 pages) on The Prelude to 
the Ten Years’ War. Important variants, corrections 
and conjectures are given in footnotes below the 
text, explanatory notes being remanded to the end. 
Critical discussions of textual points are found in 
connection with the explanatory notes, not in a separ- 
ate critical appendix. Indeed the Appendix, which 
consists of only four pages, is devoted mainly to 
historical questions. 

The especially admirable portion of the volume is 
the character of the explanatory notes. They are 
at once brief and lucid. If they have the air of 


Edited by A. W. Spratt. 
Pp. 


giving a verdict rather than arguing a point, space 
is thereby saved and the editor’s view is more clearly 
expressed. The fact that a separate paragraph is 
given to each note makes more pages necessary, but 


also makes the notes easier to consult. The render- 
ings, generally restricted to single words or phrases 
or short clauses, are uniformly excellent. The notes 
of information—e.g. on historical personages or 
places, such as the note on Messene in Chapter 1 
and that on Brasidas in Chapter 11—are an admirable 
feature. In the Preface the editor remarks that 
“desire to smooth the ruggedness of the way for 
beginners must serve as my apology for the presence 
of occasional comments on comparatively simple 
passages”. But such helps are judiciously given, 
and are not likely to excite adverse criticism. The 
manifest object throughout is to give the reader the 
helps that are really necessary to the understanding 
of the text. I have gone through the whole book, 
reading it consecutively, consulting the notes as I 
went, and always with a growing appreciation of 
their lucidity and helpfulness. With their aid one 
fairly well acquainted with Thucydides reads the text 
with comparative ease. The editor is well acquainted 
with Thucydidean usage, and notes regularly newly 
coined words, drag elpnuéva, Ionisms, poetical terms, 
and peculiarities of syntax. The book can be heartily 
recommended for use in school and college work. 

University or Wisconsin. CHARLES Forster SMITH. 


In correcting the statement made in THe CLAssi- 
CAL WEEKLY 6.145 as to the occasion on which Miss 
Petty gave her demonstration of the Direct Method 
(it was at a meeting of The Classical Association 
of Pittsburgh and Vicinity), I am impelled to make 
a few remarks as a result of my observations at the 
time. The class consisted of nine or ten girls and 
boys who had been picked at random from an eighth 
grade class and had never studied Latin. Let me 
say at once that Miss Petty did her part exceedingly 
well. The applause of the audience indicated the 
apparent success attained. During the half-hour 
drill it became painfully apparent, however, that the 
use of even a few English words would have saved 
much time and helped towards comprehension. Im- 
mediately after the class was dismissed I gathered 
the children together and asked a number of ques- 
tions to see what the effect really had been. Most 
of them remembered correctly the number-names 
(primus, secunda, etc.) that had been assigned to 
them, partly because they recognized English deriva- 
tives, but only a few had correct remembrance of 
anything else; one girl understood most of the prin- 
ciples (of person, number, gender, case) involved; 
on the other hand the difference in gender of the 
number-names was the only principle to impress it- 
self on the majority; only a few realized that the 
word surgimus, which they had repeated and acted 
again and again, meant ‘we rise’. The children 
were greatly interested. 

It is of course unfair to judge a method on such 
slight evidence, but my observations tended to con- 
firm the eminently fair remarks of Mr. Barss (Tue 
CLassicaAL Werkty 6.42). Few teachers should 
adopt the method in toto, but all can get useful 
suggestions from it. It requires teachers of better 
equipment than most of those we have in our 
American High Schools, and if agitation in its favor 
will improve the quality of our teachers, then let 
us agitate. 


University or Pirrspure. B. L. Uttmay. 
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